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[Illustration]
The Little Juggler 

ONCE upon a time, long, long ago, on
the first warm morning of spring,
the quiet streets of Tourlaine, a
quaint old French village, rang with
strange and unusual sounds. The clear
shrill notes of a flute vibrated in the
air, and woke a thousand echoes, though
the player was as yet unseen. So gay
and merry was the tune that all the
villagers were drawn to their doors and
presently were hurrying along the pave-*

*ments to seek the cause of it all. Even
the thick gray walls of the monastery nearby
were penetrated by the music and Father
Justinian, the prior, unlocked the gate
and led his band of twenty monks into 
the street.

Suddenly there appeared around a
bend in the road the oddest procession
that ever had entered Tourlaine. A flute
player was at its head, and he was a
big burly man, with muscles like a
blacksmith's. He was dressed in motley,
as the bright-colored garments of the
court jesters were called, and on his
shock of coarse black hair was a pointed 
fool's cap, all a-tinkle with little
bells. Thrust through his girdle was a
stout cudgel.

Just behind him came a thin and

haggard lad of fifteen, leading a shaggy
black bear. The clumsy animal shuffled
along patiently, with funny waddling
steps that threw his great bulk from
side to side, and made the spectators
laugh, even as they shrank away from
him, for all saw that his keeper carried
a sharp pointed goad.

Next followed a hideous little dwarf,
shaking a tambourine, and jabbering in
some strange tongue to a wizened little
monkey that perched on his shoulder.
The fourth member of the band was an
attractive youth with a lute strung over
his shoulder and a roll of parchment,
covered with music, in his hand.

Close at his heels came a boy, not
more than twelve, with a thin delicate
face framed in soft clustering locks of

fair hair. There was a soiled white
muslin ruff about his neck, and his
clothes were a patchwork of bright colors. 
A gaudy satin cloak hung from
his shoulders and in one hand he carried 
a bag, loosely knotted of cords,
and containing six balls about the size
of oranges, all painted in different hues--red, 
blue, yellow, orange, green and
violet.

The procession advanced to the music
of the flute until they reached the center 
of the village square. There they
halted and the villagers quickly formed
a ring about them. When all had assembled, 
the flute player pulled off his
cap, grinned broadly, and began to
speak.

"Good people of Tourlaine," he cried

in a deep rough voice, "ye shall see
wonders come to pass. Here be a great
singer; a dancing bear from the far cold
countries; a little monkey from Africa;
and his master, who seems himself to
be naught but a grinning ape, who
can play the tambourine passing well. And
here's a wondrous juggler and dancer,
with a foot like thistledown. Drop
first a penny in my cap in token of
good faith, and ye shall see all these
wonders. Then if we please ye not,
give us no more, but if ye like our
tricks, reward us according to our
deserts."

At that he pulled off his cap and
passed among the crowd. There was a
rattle of pennies into the cap and the
people pressed and jostled closer and

closer about the performers, each one
trying to obtain a better view than his
neighbor. Only the monks remained at
some little distance, watching from the
elevation of the chapel steps, half in
curiosity, half in disapproval. Nor did
the stranger approach them for money.
With a laugh, he called over his shoulder: 
"Holy men have no pennies, but ye
may watch and welcome. Mayhap your
blessing will fall upon us."

Then he returned to the circle, and
raised the flute to his bps. The dwarf
and his monkey came forward. Shaking
his tambourine, and grimmacing like an
ape, the little man began to put his
pet through its tricks. He held out
one hand, and the monkey swung by
its tail from his wrist. It climbed up

and down on him as though the dwarf
had been a tree; it danced a comical
jig, and ended by snatching off its little 
cap and making a profound bow.

The next performer was the dancing
bear. Urged on by his trainer's goad
he went through some sort of a clumsy
dance, snorting with pain whenever the
sharp point was thrust into him. The
villagers had been too much interested
in the monkey's antics to notice that
the flute player had been tweaking the
dwarfs ear cruelly, whenever his efforts
on the tambourine slackened, and now as
his fingers were busy the flute, he
gave the bear an occasional kick, and
sometimes followed it with one for the
boy. There was a murmur in the
crowd at that, but just then there

stepped forward the lad with the lute,
and began to pick at its strings. Then
he sang in a high sweet voice a song
of adventure, of knights and ladies, and
held the crowd in perfect quiet by the
beauty of his song. When he had finished 
they called for another. Flushed
and smiling, he gave it to them, and
when they clamored for it, would have
sung a third, but the flute player, with
a scowl and a muttered word, elbowed
him aside and roughly thrust into his
place the little juggler.

The boy drew his balls from their
bag, and began to juggle them, tossing
them up and catching them in his thin
deft fingers until all the six were in
the air at once. Many tricks he did
that seemed no less than magic to the

simple villagers. At last he began to
dance. His nimble feet, moving in time
to the lively music of the flute, were
here and there, like thistledown indeed,
and at intervals he would give a leap
high in the air. The tune grew faster
and faster, and at the shrill notes the
dance grew wilder, and ended at last in
a great leap, higher than the ones that
had gone before.

But the little dancer did not regain
his feet as he had done previously. His
ankle gave a sudden twist, and with a
scream of pain the boy fell to the
ground and lay there, white faced and
sobbing, holding his ankle with both
hands. The crowd pressed in closer, and
a dozen hands were stretched out to
raise the boy. He tried to stand, but

it was torture to rest his weight on the
injured foot, and with a moan he sank
down again.

There was a black frown on the face
of the leader. He did not address a
word to the little juggler, did not extend 
a hand to him, but stood apart,
grimly silent, as if he were trying to
decide what to do. At last he pulled
off his cap and passed among the
crowd.

There was a generous outpouring of
coins. Everyone seemed to have the
same idea. With the necessity of leaving 
the boy at the inn, and paying for
his care, or providing a little cart for
him to ride in, the troupe would need
more money, and every villager who
could spare even a copper, dropped it
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BROTHER AMBROSE WOULD HELP HIM
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in until the hat was nearly full. The
man emptied the coins into a leather
bag, put on his cap, and gave a sharp
word of command. The dwarf and his
monkey were first to go, then followed
the boy with the dancing bear. The lute
player spoke to the master in a low
voice, but the big man gave him a
glance so ugly that the lad trembled,
and hurried after the others. And then
almost before the villagers realized what
he meant to do, the flute player strode
off down the road after him.

The little juggler made a frantic effort 
to rise. But the effort was too
much for him and he fell forward on
the grass in a faint.

Several of the men made a rush
toward the leader, but he turned and

faced the crowd, one hand on the
bear's collar, the other gripping his thick
cudgel.

"Advance another step," he cried, "and
I set free this savage animal upon you
all, and beat you with this thick stick.
Think you I mean to bother with that useless
child? He will never dance again, nor
juggle either till he be able to stand
on his two feet. I leave him to your
gentle care. We thank you all," he ended
with an evil grin, and swinging about
on his heel he strode away down the
road after his miserable troupe who were
hurrying on with bent heads, as if they
were too frightened to give even a back-ward 
glance at their deserted comrade.

The villagers returned to the circle
about the boy. Father Justinian and

another friar were kneeling beside him,
rubbing his hands and slapping the
palms. He opened his eyes at last and
gave a wild look about.

"Is he gone?" he asked in a weak
voice.

"Aye, lad," answered a dozen voices.
The little juggler began to tremble. "I
don't know what to do or where to
go," he said in a quavering voice, "I
have no home--no friends--no one but
him--and now he has left me." There
was infinite misery in his tone.

"You have friends," said the gentle
voice of Father Justinian. "We are all
your friends, and here is Brother Ambrose, 
who is even now longing to try
his bone-setting skill on you. There--put 
one arm around my neck--so--now

the other around Brother Ambrose's--there--easy," 
and gently and by degrees
they raised the boy, made a chair of
their crossed hands, and lifted him onto 
it.

What happened after that was very
vague in the mind of Rene, the little
juggler. All his life he could remember
little else but hard work, tramping about
from town to town, dancing and juggling,
receiving in payment a small portion of
food and many blows from his master.
At night he usually slept in some
stable, or on a heap of sacks in a
tavern, but now he was carried within
the monastery walls, and on into a small
bare room, furnished only with a narrow 
bed. Gently they laid him upon
it, and Brother Ambrose ran his fingers
over the injured ankle.

It was a hard fifteen minutes that
followed. The monk's fingers were strong
and firm, and they pushed and pulled at
the bones until the lad screamed with
pain, though he tried hard to be brave,
and smiled through his tears at the
kind face bending over him. But at
last it was over, and he lay back pale
and weak, while the foot and ankle
were swathed round and round with
many rolls of clean white bandages,
whose very snugness seemed to ease the
pain somewhat.

Then followed the brightest days Rene
had ever known. As the ankle began
to mend, Brother Ambrose would help
him out into the monastery garden, and
place him where he might watch the
monks at work among the flowers.

Sometimes, however, he took him into
the schoolroom instead, a great vaulted
room where the boys of the village
were learning their lessons. Some of the
older ones were studying to enter the
order, and wore plain brown garments
very much like those of the monks.
Rene himself had been given such a
suit. His own clothes had been deemed
unsuited for wear in the monastery, and
now, neatly cleaned and mended by
Brother Ambrose, lay in a small bundle
at the foot of his bed, together with
his red cap and the six bright balls.
Rest and kindness, and simple nourishing 
food in abundance had made a different 
boy of Rene. His eyes had
grown brighter, and his hollow cheeks
were round and rosy.

There were two clouds, however, on
the sunshine of Rene's joy. He was
almost cured--soon he would have to go
away--away from the beautiful garden--away 
from Brother Ambrose and Father
Justinian and the others.

That was one cloud. The other was
that Brother Melchior hated him. It was
quite true. The tall thin gray man who
was second in authority to Father Justinian
had never a word or a smile for the
lad, naught but frowns and every sign
of open disapproval. Several times he
had spoken to the prior, in Rene's hearing, 
of the welcome time when they
should at last be rid of the nuisance.
And so, on the day when Rene could
bear his full weight  his left foot
and feel no pain there, only a certain

weakness, he knew that the happy
hours were over for him. It remained
only to learn what was to become of
him.

A summons from Father Justinian, as
he was walking in the garden with
Brother Ambrose, brought him no comfort. 
It meant only his dismissal, he
felt, and he walked slowly along the
path, with lagging feet and hanging
head. He had a wild desire to hurt himself 
in some way, so that his stay within
the friendly walls might be lengthened,
but he put that idea behind him, and went
to Father Justinian.

"Rene," said the old man gently, as the
boy stood before him, "if you might
choose your life what would you do with
it?"

[Illustration]
RENE HAD FALLEN TO HIS KNEES AND WAS SOBBING

Without hesitation came the answer. "I
would study and learn, so that I might
become a good man like you and
Brother Ambrose, and serve our dear
Lord, and the Blessed Lady all my days,"
said Rene earnestly.

The answer seemed to please the prior.
"That is what I would have you do,"
he said. "You may stay here and learn.
Then, when you are a man, you shall become 
one of the brethren if you will
it so--there--there--lad--take it not so
much to heart," for Rene had fallen to
his knees and was sobbing over Father
Justinian's hand.

And so the little juggler stayed on at
the monastery, though much against the
wishes of Brother Melchior. The boy had
several duties to perform each day now,

in addition to his studies. He did them
all with a will, but best of all he
liked to clean the chapel floor. It was
hard work to kneel on the bare stones and
scrub them, but there was a reward.
In a niche in the wall between two high
stained glass windows, through the panes
of which the sunlight filtered in all the
gay colors of the rainbow, stood a
figure of the Virgin. Her face and hands
were of wax, so delicately modelled and
painted that they seemed flesh and
blood. Her smile was so sweet and tender
that the boy grew to feel that she looked
for him, and welcomed him each day
as he came in to do his work. He
would polish away at the stones with all
the strength in his slender hands until the
floor fairly shone, and then would look

up at the figure in the rich robes of red,
blue and gold, as if for her smile of
approval. He felt proud to serve the Queen
of Heaven, even if in so humble a way.

But others were serving her in other
ways. One of the boys of Rene's own age
had a beautiful voice, as sweet as that of
the lute player who had been Rene's
companion in his juggling days. Morning 
and evening he would enter the
chapel, kneel before the statue and sing to
it. But the songs were not about knights
and ladies, nor of adventure, but all
were in praise of God. Another boy played
sweetly on the viola, and it was his
custom to play before the altar each
day. A third had learned to paint in colors 
and gold, on parchment, and often
when he had made something especially

beautiful he would enter the chapel and
reverently lay it at the feet of the image.

A secret pain began to burn in
Rene's heart Added to the constant disapproval 
of Brother Melchior was the
knowledge that he had no talent with
which to serve the Virgin. He could
neither play, nor sing, nor paint--he read
badly, halting and stumbling over every
long word. He was making but slow
progress in his other studies, too. Never
before in all his life had he been taught
anything--even the dancing and juggling
he had picked up for himself, with blows
and hard words as his only encouragement. 
There was only that one thing he
could do and do well.

One day as he scrubbed the chapel
floor it seemed to him that the smile on

the sculptured face was even sweeter
and kinder than usual, and he made a
sudden resolve. When the work was done
he hurried to his cell and hastily dressed
himself in his old garments of a juggler,
took up the colored balls and returned
to the chapel. Rene did not see the thin
figure that followed him, and stood at
the doorway, watching him as he prepared
to juggle the balls before the altar.

Only a moment did Brother Melchior
linger, then he was  his way to Father
Justinian. He had come so often with tales
of the lad's misdoings, all very trifling
ones except to himself, that the old
man was inclined to doubt this latest story.

"Then come with me," the other replied 
sourly, "and see if I be wrong."

With a sense of misgiving the old man

followed Brother Melchior, and the two
hid in a recess of the deep stone door-way 
leading to the chapel. From their hiding 
place they could see Rene quite
plainly, though he was so intent on his
affairs that he did not see them, or hear,
their stealthy footfalls. He was juggling
the balls as he had done in the streets,
and even the weeks without practice
had not spoiled the cunning of his hand.
It was harder work for him now, that
was all. He had to strain every nerve
and muscle to catch them, but not a
ball fell to the floor.

When he had done all his tricks of
juggling, he put the balls on the floor
in his red cap, and straightened up to his
full height. It was here that Brother Melchior 
wished to rush forward and seize the

wicked lad who dared to juggle before
the very altar, but Father Justinian held
him back. "I will see it through," he
whispered in the other's ear, "I must
know all."

The next instant the watchers received 
a second shock. Rene was dancing!

He did not trip as lightly as once
he had done through the village streets.
His ankle was not strong enough to bear
this unaccustomed strain, and it began
to ache painfully, but he gritted his teeth
and kept on. Sweat poured down his
face and mingled with the tears that
would force themselves out; little involuntary 
moans came now and then from
his lips. At last, utterly exhausted, he fell
on his knees before the altar.
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[Illustration]
"LOOK," HE SAID, AND POINTED TO THE STONE WALL

"Now," whispered Brother Melchior
eagerly, but again Father Justinian held
him back as the boy began to speak.

"Oh, Gracious Lady," he began, almost 
gasping the words, so out of breath
was he, "I have served thee with the
only talent that I have. I cannot sing,
nor play the sweet toned viola, nor
paint in glowing colors on the smooth white
parchment. I can only dance and juggle
for thee. Thou who knowest all the sorrows 
of the world, Thou knowest that
it hurts me full sore to dance upon the
foot that was hurt, yet have I done my
best. All that I have is Thine. My life
is given to Your service. Oh, bless me,
Gracious Lady."

The earnest young voice ceased, and he
knelt with bowed head. It was very still in

the chapel. Then, as the hidden watchers 
would have slipped away unseen,
there was a movement at the altar.

The figure in the niche was bending
forward, a white hand rested for an instant
on Rene's head, and with her scarlet
mantle the Virgin was wiping away the
moisture from his brow.

And at that sign, Father Justinian,
happy in a faith justified, and Brother Melchior, 
his heart strangely softened, fell on
their knees and prayed.
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The Wooden Shoe

LONG, long ago, in a quaint old city
in northern France, there lived a
poor and unhappy little boy named Wolff.
He was only seven years old, yet he could
dimly remember a time when he had
been very happy indeed. It was when his
dear father and mother were alive; but
now he was an orphan, and lived with
an old aunt, who was very hard and greedy.
She never kissed the lonely little boy,
or showed him any sign of affection. Indeed, 
she seemed to grudge him the very
food he ate. But the child was so alone
in the world, and his little heart was so

full of love that he was fond of his
aunt in spite of all. He would have
liked to tell her so, but dared not, for
fear she would whip him.

Had it not been that all the villagers 
knew the aunt to be a house-owner,
and the possessor of a bag of gold, she
would have sent Wolff to the free school
for the poor of the parish. As it was,
she obtained a reduction in price from the
teacher, and sent the child to school dressed
in shabby, ragged old clothes. The better 
clad children, his classmates, were
unkind to the little lad, perhaps without 
realizing their cruelty, and the teacher
made no effort whatever to check the
fun at Wolff's expense, so that he was
wretchedly unhappy most of the time.

Never did his life seem quite so hard,

however, as at Christmas time, when all the
other children were talking gayly of the
gifts they were to receive. On Christmas
eve it was the custom for the schoolmaster
to take all the scholars to church. They
met at the teacher's house, and on this particular 
Christmas eve, as the weather was
very severe, and the snow lay thick on the
ground, they all came bundled up in
their warmest clothing, with soft fur
caps to protect their ears, snug mittens
on their hands, and thick-soled shoes on
their feet.[**typo "." added]

All but poor little Wolff. He wore
the same thin, shabby clothes that served
him for week-days and Sundays alike.
His bare hands, rough and red with the
cold, were thrust deep into his pockets
to keep them warm, and his feet were pro-*

*tected only by coarse socks and wooden
shoes, or sabots. Of course, the others made
fun of him as usual, but Wolff was
much too cold and miserable to pay
any attention to what they said about
him.

But as they walked along, two by two,
with the teacher in the lead, he could
not help but hear the stories they told
of the good suppers they would have
when they reached home. All manner of
goodies they described, from roast goose
stuffed with truffles down to candies and
nuts. It was hard for Wolff to be obliged
to listen to these remarks, for he knew
very well, from past experiences, that he
would be sent to bed supperless.[**typo "." added]

Finally, when it seemed as if he
could bear it no longer, the talk turned

from the good things to eat to the presents
the Christ-child would bring them, for
every boy and girl there meant to place his
shoes in the chimney corner the last
thing before going to bed. Then, if
they had been tolerably good all the
year, in the morning they would find the
shoes full of all sorts of pretty things,
toys of every sort, bright, new clothing,
cakes and candies.

Now, Wolff, too, looked forward to
putting his wooden shoes before the fire
that night, though, to be sure, he had
never found much in them on a Christmas 
morning, at least not of late years,
but he knew that he had been good all
through the year, and during the services
he kept thinking that perhaps THIS year
would bring him something fine.

After church the children started
home again, two by two as before, the
teacher leading, and little Wolff in his
shabby suit, bringing up the rear alone.
As they passed over the threshold all
noticed someone who had not been there
when they entered, a child, a stranger
to them all, who sat sleeping on the
stone bench by the church door. He
wore only a thin linen robe, despite the
biting air, and his bare feet were blue
with the cold. Yet he was not a beggar 
child, for his clothes were new and
clean, and beside him on the porch lay
the tools of a carpenter's apprentice--the
saw, the square, the hammer and pair of
compasses. Soft, golden hair fell in loose
curls about a face of singular sweetness,
and gentleness.

The well-dressed, warmly shod children 
of the town hurried by the sleeping 
stranger with scarcely a careless glance,
so eager were they, perhaps, to get home
to their good suppers and their cozy
beds. One only paused a moment, but
it was to give a sneering look of scorn. But
little Wolff, the last one of the line,
stopped with a cry of dismay and pity. His
own wretched discomfort made him realize 
how hard it was to go shoeless on
such a night, and he felt a sense of
deeper grief because the little unknown
had no shoes, not even a wooden sabot, to
place by the fireside for the Christ-child to
fill. That was too cruel. With a sudden
impulse Wolff drew off his right shoe, and
laid it beside the sleeping boy. Then,
limping along through the snow, he made
his way home.

[Illustration]
WOLFF THREW HIS ARMS AROUND HER

There a worse thing than a foot chilled
and half frozen awaited him, for his
aunt was in a fury at his loss of a
shoe, and demanded to know what he
had done with it. Shaking with cold and
terror the little boy tried to tell her
what he had done and why. She burst
into a peal of angry laughter at his
words.[**typo "." added]

"And so the little Milord Wolff gave
his shoe to a beggar?" she sneered. "The
shoe that is left goes here in the fire-place, 
and you may be quite sure it
will he filled tomorrow--with a whip.
Then you shall feast on bread and
water--and the whip again. Perhaps then
you will learn not to give your clothing 
away to idle vagabonds who are
found sleeping around the streets."

She emphasized her remarks with a
vigorous slap, and Wolff crept up the
stairs to his cold attic room, there to
cry himself to sleep. He was aroused in
the morning by a startled cry from his
aunt, and so strange did her usually
harsh voice seem, that the child thought
she must be ill, or have hurt herself in
some way, and leaping from his bed, where
he had thrown himself fully dressed the
night before, he went rushing down
stairs.

She was standing by the fireplace, staring 
at something there, and as Wolff
followed her gaze, he too stared and
rubbed his eyes, for the whole chimney
corner was full of beautiful toys and
candies and warm clothing, and strangest of
all, the right shoe, the very one he had

[Illustration]
A WOMAN BENT OVER A SMALL SPINNING WHEEL
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given away--for there was the same rude
cut in the wood near the toe--lay on the
hearth beside its mate.

As Wolff stood there, the aunt's hard
face began to soften, tears streamed
down her cheeks, and slowly she dropped
on her knees beside the little shoes.
Impulsively Wolff ran to her side, and
threw his arms around her, and they
were still clasped in each other's arms
when, some moments later, a sound of
loud laughter and many voices just out-side 
drew them to the door.

It was the neighbors, gathered about
the village fountain, telling of a very extra-ordinary 
and amusing thing that had
happened. All the rich children of the
town, it seemed, had found nothing but
whips in their shoes, and not a sign of

the beautiful gifts of which they had
been so sure. Everyone was pleased
at this turn of affairs, but Wolff and his
aunt, remembering the rich treasures in
their own chimney corner, marveled greatly, 
and felt some doubt as to the rightful 
ownership of the presents.

But when they had gone together to the
old village priest, and Wolff had told
him the story from beginning to end,
the old man, his face radiant, led them out
onto the church porch.

"Look!" he said, and pointed to the
stone wall.

And there on the very spot where,
the night before, the sleeping child had
rested his head, was now a circle of bright
gold, inlaid with all manner of precious
stones.

"It was the Christ-child himself," said
the old man to the wondering boy, and
the woman whose heart had been strangely
softened. "For an hour, perhaps, he was
here in the village, dressed as he used
to be in his own home, and as he worked
in the carpenter shop of his father, Joseph. 
And you, little Wolff, whom we
all know to be a good lad, though in
appearance the poorest and lowliest of
the village, you were the only one to do
him a kindness, or even give him a
thought. The others thought only of receiving, 
but you thought of giving. The
gifts are yours, Wolff. The Christ-child
brought them to you."

And that was the beginning of brighter
and better days for Wolff and his aunt.
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The Noel Candle

IT was Christmas eve in Rheims, nearly 
five hundred years ago. The great
cathedral towered high above the city, its
spires seemed to reach to the very skies,
and the square in front of the church
was thronged with people, celebrating the
joyous Noel, the Christmas time. Children 
darted here and there through the
crowd, shrieking with laughter. On one
corner a group of well dressed youths
and maidens were dancing to the music
of a lute and tambourine; on another a
number of boys sang old carols. Others
strolled about in groups of two and
three, chatting and laughing, while the

older and more serious went their way,
candle in hand, toward the cathedral, where
masses were being chanted in Latin.
Though these church-goers were more
quiet, it was evident that they were
happy, for their faces shone with contentment. 
It did not seem that there
could be, in all the city of Rheims,
one sad or lonely heart.

Yet there were four. Three of them
dwelt in a squalid hovel by the river-side, 
a tiny shed or lean-to which stood
beside a stable. Though its outward appearance 
was so dismal, once within the
door, one might have been surprised to
see how neat and trim it was kept.
There was but one room which served at
once as living-room, dining-room, bed-room
and kitchen for three people. The rough

stone floor was carefully swept and polished. 
In one corner lay a straw-filled mattress, 
but the covers drawn over it,
though patched and darned in a dozen
places, were spotlessly clean. A rude
table, a broken chair, a stool and a
clumsy bench completed the furniture of
the room. In a far corner stood a small
charcoal brazier, whose feeble fire served
not only to cook the meals, but to warm
the dwellers in the hut. Some cracked
earthen kettles hung beside it.

The one touch of brightness and
beauty in the little room was supplied
by a tiny shrine, built on a shelf at the
rear wall. A few field flowers in a bowl
stood before it, and from the edge of
the shelf hung a silken sash which
once had held a knight's shield. It was of

scarlet, heavily embroidered in gold, and
bore a devise of a lion, surmounted by the
lily of France.

Three people were in the room. A
young woman was bending over a small
spinning wheel, a boy of seven was setting
the table with their few cracked dishes,
and a girl a year or so older was leaning
over a kettle on the brazier, stirring
its contents from time to time. The
lady, whose beauty seemed to shine in the
poor room, despite her shabby clothing,
was Madame la Comtesse Marie de Malincourt, 
and the boy and girl, her son
and daughter, Louis and Jeanne.[**typo "." added]

As she worked the lady was thinking
sadly of that Christmas eve only a year
before, when all had been so different.
Then she had lived in a great castle,

and on the eve of Noel, as she had done
for a half dozen years before, she and
her husband and the children had gone
down to the castle gate to greet the
crowd that had assembled. The old,
the ailing, and the poor had gathered
there, and that meant nearly all the village.
Out among the crowd they had gone,
followed by a dozen servants, laden down
like beasts of burden, and to each villager 
the lady had made gifts of warm
clothing, of healing herbs, and of whole-some 
food. Even Louis and Jeanne,
young as they were, had given from
their store of toys and baubles to the
children of the village.

Then the tide of war had swept over
their happy valley; the castle had been
attacked, defended, and lost, then sacked

and pillaged by the victors. Lady Marie
had even seen them lead her husband
away a prisoner. She had fled with her
children, down a secret passage out into
the night and away to the village. She
found it deserted, the villagers driven out
before the sword.

During the months that had ensued
the three had been wanderers along the
highway. Bit by bit Lady Marie had
given her jewels and trinkets, then those
of the children, in exchange for food and
lodging. Even her velvet robe, with its
soft fur mantle, had gone to the wife
of a rich burgher, and the pretty clothing
of Louis and Jeanne had long since been
replaced with coarse peasant garb. One
tiling alone remained of all their riches--the 
cover of her husband's shield, which

little Louis had brought from the castle
that dreadful night. "Father gave it to
me to keep until he came back," he
said, and through all the terrors of flight
he had clung to it. It was very dear
to them all. It seemed a bit of their
old life, and a constant reminder of the
dear lost father.

"Mother," said Jeanne suddenly, interrupting 
the current of her mother's sad
thoughts, "it is Noel tonight."

"Yes, my child," Lady Marie answered
with a sigh, "but there will be no toys, or
sweets, or pretty things for thee or little
Louis this Noel."

"We want them not," the children
answered, almost in unison. "We have
thee, dear mother, and we can keep the
Noel in our hearts," added Jeanne.

Her mother looked up from the wheel
and smiled at her. "Yes, though life is
hard," she said, "still, we have each
other, and though we are sad, perhaps
there are other hearts in Rheims that
grieve tonight. I wish I might give, as
once I did, to the poor, but I have
nothing to give. We have ourselves become 
the poor." She resumed her work,
but there was silence in the room save for
the whir of the wheel.

"Mother," Jeanne spoke again excitedly, 
"I know something we can give." As
she talked she caught up the small tallow
dip candle from the table and hurried
with it to the one window of the hut.

"See," she went on, "I will put it
here--on the sill--so--and perhaps someone 
who passes, someone like ourselves,

[Illustration]
SHE HURRIED WITH THE CANDLE TO THE WINDOW

lonely and forlorn, will be the happier
for my little gift of light. There--see how
it shines out on the snow," and she
stood back to survey her work.

"You are a good child, Jeanne," said
Lady Marie, then, sighing, she resumed
her work, her silence, her sad thoughts.

Down in the great square, among all
the lights and gayety, was another sad
heart. It beat in the breast of a little
lad of nine, a boy whose clothes were
shabby and ragged, whose bare feet were
thrust into clumsy wooden sabots, and
with no covering on his head but his own
fair hair. He was utterly alone, without 
money, without friends, cold, hungry,
miserable. When it seemed he could bear
this burden alone no longer; he tried
to tell his story to some of the smiling

people he saw about him. Surely among
so many he would find friends. But 
one took any interest in him, other than
to frown at him, or elbow him roughly 
out of the way, and one man shook
him by the shoulder, and called him a
beggar.

He left the square at last in utter discouragement, 
and began to tramp the
streets, stopping now and then at splendid 
dwellings through whose windows
streamed bright lights like a welcoming
smile. But there was no welcome for
the lonely child. Fat, well-dressed servants
turned him away with angry words, and
threatened him with their dogs.

It was dark in the streets of Rheims
now, and the air was growing colder,
but the child tramped on, trying desperate-*

*ly to find shelter before the night closed
in. At last, far off down by the river,
he saw a tiny gleam of light appear suddenly 
at a window and he hurried toward
it. As he neared it, the boy saw that
it was only a small tallow dip at the window 
of a hovel, the poorest and meanest 
hut in all Rheims, but the steady light
of the tiny flame brought a sudden glow
to his heart and he ran forward and
knocked at the door.

It was opened in an instant by a little
girl, and at once the other two in the
room had risen to greet him. In another
moment he found himself seated on a
stool beside the charcoal brazier. The
little girl was rubbing one of his cold hands
in her two warm palms, while her
brother was holding the other, and a

beautiful woman, kneeling at his feet, drew
off the wooden shoes, and chafed his
icy feet. When he was thoroughly warmed,
the little girl dished up into three bowls
and a cracked cup the stew which had
been simmering on the fire. There was only
a little of it, a scant meal for themselves,
but she passed the fullest bowl to the
stranger and made room for him beside
her on the bench.

After a word of blessing, they ate their
stew, and never had the thin soup tasted 
so rich or so satisfying to the countess
and her children. As they finished, a
sudden glowing light filled the room,
greater than the brightness of a thousand
candles. There was a sound of angel
voices, and the stranger child had grown so
radiant that they could scarcely bear to
look at him.

[Illustration]
HIS FAMILY WERE CLUSTERED ABOUT HIM

"Thou, with thy little candle, hast
lighted the Christ-child on his way to
Heaven," said their unknown guest, his
hand on the door latch, "This night
shall thy dearest wish be granted thee,"
and in another instant he was gone.

The countess and her children fell on
their knees and prayed, and there they
still were, almost a quarter of an hour
later, when a knight in armor gently
pushed open the door and entered
the hut.

"Marie! Jeanne! Louis!" he cried in a
voice of love and longing, "Do ye not
know me after all these weary months of
prison and battle, and then of search for
thee?"

Immediately his family were clustered
about him, and their kisses and embraces
were his answer.

"But, father, how did you find us here,"
cried little Louis at last, when the first
raptures of welcome were over.

"A ragged lad I met on the highway
told me ye dwelt here," answered the
knight.

"The Christ-child," said Lady Marie reverently, 
and told him the story.

And so, forever after, they and all their
descendants, have burned a candle in the
window on the eve of Noel, to light the
lonely Christ-child on his way.
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